“AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPer. 


Boston, October, 1902. 


THREE FIRE DEPARTMENT LIFE SAVERS. 


FROM OUR NASHVILLE ADDRESS. 
SENT TO ALL OUR BANDS OF MERCY. 


“A fire breaks out to-night here in Nashville in 
some high building, and the sleepers, suddenly 
awakened, rush down and out of the building—now 
the staircase is burning—now a frantic mother dis- 
covers that her little child has been left sleeping 
in the fourth story. 


But the fire alarm has sounded—you hear the 
horses galloping down the street—a ladder is 
planted against the building —a brave fireman goes 
up—a stream of water is turned on him to protect 
him from the flames—he enters the building — he 


comes to the window with the little child in his. 


arms—he descends the ladder and places it in the 
arms of its mother. 
Another division of the great army of mercy.” 


| claim that 
| country without strikes. 


A COUNTRY THAT HAS NO 
STRIKES. 
The Church Review says :— 


“New Zealand has done the 
most daring things ever at- 
tempted by any modern govy- 
ernment. The New Zealanders 
New Zealand is a 
Labor- 
ers and employers have their 
disputes there as elsewhere, but 
the one cannot quit work, or 
the other lock out workmen, 
pending a settlement of the dis- 
pute in courts. It is also a 
country without paupers or poor- 
houses, for injured workmen are 
cared for by their employers. 
The aged workman is pensioned 
by the Government as a soldier 
of industry worn out in the ranks. 
The Government owns not only 
the postal system, but the ex- 
press service, the telegraph 
lines and the railroads. Re- 
cently it has purchased a coal 
mine to supply its locomotives 
with fuel, and it intends to com- 
pete with private mines in the 
sale of coal to the public far 
enough to keep the price of coal 
down to a reasonable figure.” 

There is not a pauper in New 
Zealand. 

We think the above is deserv- 
ing of publication in every one 
of the twenty thousand or more 
newspapers and magazines to 
which our paper goes each 
month. 

(Our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society’s publications 
have been largely called for in 
New Zealand, and some of them 
are used in the public schools 
there.) GEo. T. ANGELL, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


OUR AUDIENCE. 


The readers of Our Dumb Animals often 
find, mingled with the most serious thoughts, 
others which simply sparkle, having little 
more substance than the soap bubbles blown 
for the amusement of children. 

This is part of a well-considered plan. 

Dry essays and sermons, however good, 
when published alone find few readers out- 
side of those already interested in the sub- 
jects treated, while the condensed thoughts 
of essays and sermons woven into stories or 
mingled with other things lighter and more 
attractive may reach and influence tens and 
hundreds of thousands. 

There is no paper in this country or the 
world that speaks like ours to an audience 
comprising not only nearly all the profes- 
sional men of Massachusetts, but the editors 
of every newspaper and magazine in North 
America north of Mexico. Fully realizing 
this fact, we study to have in every number 
some things which will lead all who read a 
single number to examine the next and the 
next. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR FIGHTING SECRETARY OF WAR. 

Our fighting Secretary of War [once a 
school teacher and since a lawyer] who, we 
believe, has never seen a battle himself, 
proposes to turn our universities, colleges 
and educational institutions into military 
schools for the training of fighters — army 
officers to be furnished by our Government 
—also guns, ammunition, projectiles for 
field pieces, etc., ete. 

Whether the object is to educate our 
youth to kill each other, or to kill our 
Christian brothers of other nations, does 
not appear. 

For the good of our country and the 
world there never was a time when humane 
education was more needed in all our uni- 
versities, colleges and schools. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


CHURCH OF GOD, WAKE AND RISE. 


The following verses are taken from a 
recently published English poem entitled 
“A Lament:” 


Two mothers that night, 
Boer and British, did kneel 
To one Father to pray 
For their lads in that fight: 
— By each other’s cold steel 
Both lay dead, side by side, on the dread plain that day. 


Church of God, wake and rise! 
Live, at last, thy true creed; 
Follow Christ, Prince of Peace: 
Fling the scales from thine eyes; 
Call war, Hell; — conquest, greed; 
In the name of the Lord, bid this dread crime to cease! 


SPAIN. 

Our attention is called to a re-publication 
in the Boston Herald of August 25th of a 
dispatch from Newport to the New York 
World, in which the Spanish minister tells 
of the vast deliverance and good fortune of 
Spain in getting rid of her colonies — that 
Cuba was costing Spain about twenty-five 
millions of dollars annually, and Spain 
was quite ready to peacefully abandon the 
island without the firing of a single gun. 

It reminds us of how, when Secretary of 
State Sherman reported that arrangements 
with ;Spain to peacefully abandon Cuba 


were about completed, and President 
McKinley apparently agreed, we tele- 
graphed him a resolution of our ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society ” thanking 
him for his peaceful efforts, and received 
a courteous reply. 

A few days later when politicians were 
clamoring in Congress for war, we again 
telegraphed, asking him to say to Congress 
that, in the [then] state of negotiations with 
the Spanish government, we had no more 
right to drive Spain into a war and kill, 
perhaps, thousands of Spanish youth, com- 
pelled by draft to serve in Spanish armies, 
than a pirate had to commit murder on the 
ocean or a highwayman to commit murder 
on the land. 

Our telegram was widely published in all 
Boston dailies and elsewhere, but the men 
who wanted a fight were too strong; the 
Maine was sent to Havana, and so we were 
plunged into a totally unnecessary war — 
one result of which was the paying Spain 
twenty millions of dollars for the Philip- 
pines, which may cost us hundreds of mil- 
lions before we get through with them. 

What a terrible pity that while such enor- 
mous sums are being spent on preparations 
for wars, so little is being done to humanely 
educate our American people. 

T. ANGELL. 


WHAT EX-SECRETARY OF STATE SHERMAN 
SAID IN THE ‘* BOSTON HERALD” OF 
SEPT. 4TH, 1898. 


Continuing, Mr. Sherman said: “Jt was not neces- 
sary for us to go to war with Spain. I had several 
consultations with the Spanish minister on the sub- 
ject, and we could have adjusted difficulties without 
the loss of our blood or treasure. 

“Why, we had progressed to that stage that I could 
have arranged a treaty by which Spain would have 
retired peacefully from the island of Cuba. 

**T violate no confidence in saying that the presi- 
dent did everything in his power to avert war, and 
he would have rejoiced with me, and with nearly all of 
the right-minded people of our prosperous land, if 
he could have made a peaceful settlement of our 
difficulties with Spain. Think how many lives would 
have been spared.” 


FROM “THOU SHALT NOT KILL.” 


By Leo To.tsTol!. 


“Thou shalt do no murder.” — Ex. xx., 13. 

“For all they that take up the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” — Matt. xxvi., 52. 

“All things therefore whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them.”’— Matt. vii., 12. 

“Kings and emperors are surprised and horrified 
when one of themselves is murdered, and yet the 
whole of their activity consists in managing murder 
and preparing for murder. The keeping up, the teach- 
ing and exercising of armies, with which kings and 
emperors are always so much occupied, and of which 
they are the organizers, what is it but preparation 
for murder? 

“The masses are so hypnotized that, though they 
see what is continually going on around them, they 
do not understand what it means. They see the un- 
ceasing care kings, emperors and presidents bestow 
on disciplined armies, see the parades, reviews and 
manoeuvres they hold, and of which they boast to one 
another, and the people eagerly crowd to see how 
their own brothers, dressed up in bright colored, 
glittering clothes, are turned into machines to sound 
of drums and trumpets, and who, obedient to the 
shouting of one man, all make the same movements; 
and they do not understand the meaning of it all. 

“ Yet the meaning of such drilling is very clear and 
simple. It is preparing for murder. It means the 
stupefying of men in order to convert them into 
instruments for murdering. 

“ And it is just kings and emperors and presidents 


who do it, and organize it, and pride themselves on 
it. And it is the same people, whose special employ- 
ment is murder-organizing, who have made murder 
their profession, who dress in military uniforms, 
carry weapons (swords at their side), who are hor- 
ror-struck and indignant when one of themselves is 
killed. 

**What must indeed be going on in the head of 
some William of Germany when any silly or horrid 
thing he may say is always met with an enthusiastic 
“Hoch!” and commented on as if it were something 
very important by the press of the whole world? He 
says that soldiers should be prepared to kill their 
own fathers in obedience to his command. The an- 
swer is “‘Hurrah!’? He says the Gospels must be 
introduced with a fist of iron; “Hurrah!” He says 
that the army must not take any prisoners in China, 
but kill all, and he is not placed in a lunatic asylum, 
but they cry “Hurrah!” and set sail for China to 
execute his orders.” Leo To.LsrTo1. 


{While we fully agree with Tolstoi we 
recognize that in the present state of civil- 
ization some wars are unavoidable, but 
believe that humane education in all our 
American schools is a thousand times more 
important just now than increase of navy 
and army on which we are spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars.) 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

We are glad to be an honorary member of 
many American and European societies and 
one Asiatic, but from no one of them have 
we derived greater satisfaction than from 
our election as a Vice-President of the 
American Peace Society. 

Harvard has recently made the fighting 
brother of the fighting Emperor of Germany 
a “Doctor of Laws’’ [being probably the 
first doctor of laws that ever commanded 
vessels intended to sink or destroy the ves- 
sels of other Christian nations]. We would 
rather be a Vice-President of the American 
Peace Society. Many years ago we derived 
more pleasure from being elected a Vice- 
President of Boston’s Industrial Home than 
we should have to be mentioned in the 
society columns of Sunday newspapers as 
one of Newport’s 400. But, of course, 
people differ about these things. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


IF THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


If the Christian Endeavorers could only 
stop Christian nations from killing each 
other what a glorious thing it would be for 
the progress of humanity and civilization. 


FATHER RYAN, GENERAL BUTLER 
AND DOCKING. 


We find in the Boston Pilot that when General But- 
ler was in charge of New Orleans one of his Catholic 
soldiers died, and it was reported to him that the 
poet-priest, Father Ryan, refused to read the burial 
service. 

In a towering rage Butler sent for the priest and 
demanded to know why he refused the honors of the 
church to the deceased. 

Father Ryan quietly said: “It is not true that I 
have refused to bury him. On the contrary, it is the 
reverse of true, for it would give me great pleasure, 
General, to bury the whole lot of you.” 

Now, we will not say to these men who, in violation 
of the law of Massachusetts, cause their horses to be 
cruelly mutilated for life, and then, when their sum- 
mer’s amusement is over, sell them for a few dollars, 
that we “‘should be glad to bury the whole lot of them;” 
but we will say that we do not believe the poor crea- 
tures they have caused to be so mutilated would 
mourn much if all of them were buried. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


NEWPORT’S FAST 400. 

A New York friend sends us, cut from 
The New York Herald of September 6th, the 
attack by Henry Watterson, editor of the 
Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky. [whom 
we believe to be about the leading Demo- 
cratic editor of our country], on Newport’s 
fast 400. 

If Mr. Watterson’s statements can be 
proved, we should say [with a prominent 
Boston citizen] that Ali Baba’s forty thieves 
would constitute a better society than New- 
port’s fast 400, leaving out, of course, the 
good humane people of Newport who are so 
unfortunate as to be connected with the bad. 

The Boston Herald of September 16th, 
says:— 

‘Editor Watterson’s deliverance in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, which was printed in the Sunday 
Herald, was a fairly correct historical tracing of the 
rise of the Smart Set of New York over-rich society, 
which, with worshipping satellites from other cities, 
is making itself malodorous in the land. The man- 
ners and morals of the reckless spendthrifts, men 
and women, who live only for pleasure, whose very 
god, no matter what Christian church they affect, is 
some deity of selfishness, Mammon, Bacchus, Venus 
or some other, are proper subjects of scornful satire. 
Mr. Watterson wears no frock of saintliness and 
claims no spiritual anointing. He is an American 
citizen, who holds in sincerity and reverence the 
ideals of plain, sweet and honest living that comport 
with the theory by which a democratic state exists, 
the only theory upon which it can endure. He sees 
the conditions of social purity and contentment 
being undermined by the ostentatious luxuries and 
the flaunting lawlessness of the corrupted rich, and 
he cries aloud for rebuke and warning.” 


It may be thought foolish by some for us 
to join in an attack on Newport’s multi- 
millionaires, but we have a duty to perform, 
and while it may seem as hopeless as it did 
for David to attack Goliath of Gath, never- 
theless our little paper, going as it does 
every month to every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north of Mexico, may not 
be without influence. GEo. T. ANGELL. 


iin 


TWO PICTURES FOR OUR NEWPORT 
MILLIONAIRES. 


Thirty years ago, when we were in the practice of 
law in Boston, wanting a little rest we thought we 
would run down for a night to Newport, and on 
arrival at the Ocean House —then the resort of 
millionaires who have now gone into hundred- 
thousand dollar cottages—having nothing better to 
do, and the weather being very warm, we put on a 
linen duster and thought we would try to see how 
many happy people we could find in Newport. 

We took a seat on the band stand—at the front of 
the Ocean House—at the hour of fashionable driving, 
and studied the faces of all who passed in review be- 
fore us. 

A great many cold, hard, and unhappy faces we saw 
—some dissipated—and now and then one which 
might well have been portrayed in Dante’s Inferno. 

It seemed a heartless parade, making nobody hap- 
pier. 

In the evening we wandered into the great parlors 
of the Ocean House, and studied faces. 

Now and then we saw an apparently happy one— 
then we came nearer and studied it more closely. 

Anembryo millionaire talked to us of his father, 
whom he called the Governor. 

At the close of the evening we thought that among 
the older and middle-aged representatives of wealth 
we had not found one really happy face. 

Next morning we returned to Boston and our work, 
feeling better satisfied with our own condition. 

Later, in a New Hampshire hotel of very modest 
pretentions, where we were stopping a few days,a 
poor servant girl, with no home, or money, or friends, 
was lying dangerously sick with an attack of heart 
complaint, brought on by overwork, and it was pro- 
posed to have a pound party for her relief. 

Packages of peanuts, candy, and other cheap things 


Two years ago last spring we 
were two weeks at Newport. 
In the large stable where we 
obtained a carriage they had 
about a hundred horses, but g 
only two that we could use, for 


they were the only ones in the LZ 


stable undocked. 


DOCKED TAILS. 


One of Boston’s wealthiest 
horsemen says to us that he 
cannot understand how any lady 
of refinement can ride behind 
a horse with its tail cut off. 


We think our civilization is near its 
meridian, but we are yet only at the 
cockcrowing of the morning. 


given by the guests, carefully done up so that the 
contents could not be known, were placed on a large 
table in the parlor, and the auctioneer, a well-known 
gentleman, dwelt in eloquent description on the 
valuable contents which each was presumed to con- 
tain. 

Then came the contest of bidding :—10 cents, 20—30 
—40—50—$1—$2, etc., etc. Every package was sold. 
Everybody was happy. Every face beamed with 
kindness and generous emulation to do good; and 
the next morning the heart of that poor girl was 
made glad by the reception of a sum which would 
give her all the comforts she needed for the entire 
summer. 

Moral :— 

If the millionaires of Newport and elsewhere con- 
gregated in summer would know what real happiness 
is, let them drop all this costly display which can 
bring—if it brings it at all—only the joy of the gam- 
bler and prize-fighter, and substitute a competition 
for the relief of suffering and the doing of good. 

Suppose, for instance, that they consider the claims 
of our ‘‘American Humane Education Society,” 
which is working to humanely educate this whole 
American people for the prevention of every form of 
cruelty and crime, and the protection of property and 
life, and then hold in one of their magnificent cot- 
tages “‘a pound party,” at which the bids shall rise 
from $100 to $10,000, and then let us send the results 
through this paper to every editor in North America, 
to be republished everywhere as an evidence that our 
millionaires are willing to give in proportion to their 
means for the preservation of the permanency of our 
republican government, the progress of civilization, 
and the good of mankind. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT. 
Engineers throughout the United States 
have been holding their convention in Bos- 
ton, and on September 4th the ladies who 
accompanied them were shown the beauties 
of our park system. We heard the sound 
of a bugle in the street, and looking out saw 
some twelve or more tally-ho coaches filled 
by these iadies, and each coach drawn by 
four beautiful horses all with long tails— 
not a single docked-tail horse in the pro- 

cession. It was a beautiful sight. 


A BEAUTIFUL FLORAL PROCESSION. 

We have seen the Mardigras at Rome 
and in New Orleans, but have never seen 
what seemed to us a more beautiful pro- 
cession of horses and carriages, covered 
with flowers and various ornamentations, 
than that which, headed by a fine band, 
marched through the streets of Mount 
Vernon, New Hampshire, on August 23rd, 
in honor of ‘‘ Home Week,” and one of the 
most beautiful things was that in the whole 
procession there was not a single horse with 
a docked tail. 


- 


A REMINDER OF NEWPORT, 


PAINFUL SIGHTS. 
A friend tells us of seven fine horses 
standing in front of our ‘Hotel Brunswick,” 
tails cut off short —no nettings— legs and 
heads and their little fractions of tails in 
constant motion trying to brush off flies. 
If anything can make humane persons feel 
that there ought to be a hell for some folks, it 
is sights like this. : 
We send an officer with vials of our horse 
protector. 


THE BOSTON WORK-HORSES PARADE 
SOCIETY. 


We are asked to give the above-named 
society money to assist in holding a parade 
of work-horses about October Ist. 

Our readers will remember an article in 
our September number in which we say 
that we need now a million of dollars to 
be used in humane education and protec- 
tion of animals in the State of Massachu- 
setts alone. 

We have just distributed over a thousand 
hats for the protection of horses, and a 
thousand vials of a preparation to protect 
them from flies and other insects, and have 
sent out over the state to be posted five 
thousand placards cautioning everybody 
against over-driving, over-loading, over- 
working, and other wrongs done to horses. 

If any director or other officer of the 
Work-horses Parade Society will kindly 
give something to aid the work of our 
Massachusetts Society, which needs money 
very much, I am sure that our directors 
will vote to give a similar sum to the Work- 
horses Parade Society; but, in the present 
state of our finances, I do not feel that we 
can afford to take money from other mat- 
ters which require all the money we can 
get; but, personally, I will be glad to give 
it ten dollars from my own pocket, if the 
Work-horses Parade Society will make it 
one of their rules that no dock-tailed horse 
shall be admitted to competition. 


GEo. T. ANGELL. 


“How long has Our Dumb Animals been 
established, Mr. Angell?’’ is a question put 
to us. 

Answer. Since June, 1868. It was the first 
paper of its.kind in the world. I printed 


two hundred thousand copies of its first 
number. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WE THINK. 

We think that every one of the millions 
of copies of “Black Beauty’ and other hu- 
mane publications we have sent out — and 
caused to be sent out—and are continuing to 
send out — has been, and is, and will be, a 
missionary to hasten the coming of peace on 
earth and good will not only to human beings 
but to all God’s lower creatures. 

‘*T greatly approve your enterprise, which 
seems to me the best charity of the day,’’ wrote 
the Rev. Dr. Hedge of Harvard University. 

““T look upon your mission as a sacred one, 
not second to any founded in the name of 
Jhrist,” wrote Frances E. Willard. 

“*T think the teaching to be kind to the lower 
animals is preparing the way for the gospel 
of Christ,”’ wrote Catharine Smithies. 


THE MASS MEETING IN FANEUIL 
HALL, SEPTEMBER 87TH. 


We were invited to the platform of the mass meet- 
ing held in Faneuil Hall on September 8th, in rela- 
tion to the coal strike, but, not being able to accept 
the invitation, wrote a letter which was read at the 
meeting, from which we take the following : 

“In New Zealand the government owns coal mines, 
to make it impossible for private firms to charge an 
unreasonable price for coal. It is claimed that New 
Zealand is a country without strikes, without pau- 
pers or poor-houses; that injured workmen are cared 
for by their employers, and aged workmen are pen- 
sioned by the government, as soldiers of industry, 
worn out in the ranks.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SUNDAY. 


We find in Boston Herald of August 31st that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is passing Sunday with New York 
multi-millionaire Dr. W. Seward Webb, on his estate 
in Vermont. We wonder whether he is the same 
Webb who, some years ago, bought four fine horses 
from the proprietor of “ The Glen House” and drove 
them, drawing his party, to the top of Mount Wash- 
ington at a rate of speed never before equalled, and 
was prosecuted by the New Hampshire Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. We hope not. 


- 


CRUELTY IN VERMONT. 


A letter comes to us this morning from Vermont, 
complaining of terrible cruelty in the transportation 
of mails, under contracts made with the Post Office 
Department of the United States government. The 
government awards contracts to the lowest bidders, 
the result being that terribly poor horses are terribly 
overworked. 

We have had considerable influence in stopping 
this cruelty in various parts of the country, but we 
advise that all humane people in sections where 
horses are thus treated should petition the Post- 
master-General at Washington, asking that some 
change may be made. 


EUROPEAN SOVEREIGNS. 

We know that some European sovereigns 
have been in the habit of shooting various 
harmless animals, apparently for the fun of 
wounding and killing them. 

We hope the President of the United 
States will, on reflection, conclude not to 
follow their example. 


AFTER BIG GAME. 

We see in The Boston Herald of Sept. 21st 
that three small boys in Augusta, Maine, 
all under thirteen years of age, hired a shot- 
gun at a local hardware store and went out 
hunting. They shot five cows on the city 
farm, killing two of them. 

Bands of Mercy needed in Augusta. 


THE RACE OF SIX HUNDRED MILES 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF HORSES 
TO MEET ROOSEVELT. 


We need not say to our friends that the 
moment our attention was called to that 
race we at once took measures to aid in 
preventing it; corresponding with the Ne- 
braska Society, with which we have had 
much ‘ Band of Mercy’’ and other corres- 
pondence, and which we knew would do 
everything in its power. 


KING LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM. 

King Leopold of Belgium offered a prize 
to the winner of a military ride from Brus- 
sels to Ostend, a distance of 82'; miles. 
The race was started with the horses fet- 
lock deep in mud. The horses were urged 
on by their relentless riders, until after the 
sixty-second mile many of the horses fell 
exhausted. Three of them dropped dead be- 
fore they reached Ostend. A French officer, 
seeing that his horse was exhausted, hu- 
manely shot the animal. An English officer 
dismounted and saw his horse pant its life 
away. The horse of the winner died soon 
after. Dante pictured the torments of the 
Inferno in many ways, but none of them 
would meet such a case as this.—American 
Potter’s Journal. 

We see in Boston Herald of September 15th that 
King Leopold of Belgium, above named, is coming to 
America in February and March. Also that “he is 
credited with having wasted thousands on notorious 
beauties and lost millions in gambling.”’ 

How will he be received by Newport’s 400? 

He ought to be received with hisses. 


GALVANIZED IRON PIPE. 

Galvanized iron pipe is largely used for 
carrying drinking water. 

Many years ago the president of our State 
Agricultural College told us that he found 
it impossible to keep fish in a fish pond 
supplied through galvanized iron pipe. The 
fish died until he changed the pipe. We 
have read at various times that it was not 
a safe pipe for drinking water, and we know 
that the lining used to wear off and go into 
human stomachs or somewhere. 

Will some of our scientific readers tell us 
whether the galvanized linings of iron pipe 
used to-day are safe for carrying drinking 
water? 


ELECTRICITY. 

We wrote in our last issue of the import- 
ance of more knowledge in regard to elec- 
tricity — how one building in Boston is said 
to have become uninhabitable because of 
its accumulation until a deep well was dug 
in the cellar into which wires from the iron 
work of the house were carried. 

The recent killing of two horses in one of 
our streets from an electric shock through 
the ground on which they were passing 
(without any wire), is a strong illustration 
of the possible dangers of this unknown 
power. 


Cardinal Manning met one day a very much intoxi- 
cated Irishman on the street, and stopping him gave 
him a little talk, saying : 

* Patrick, you ought to join the temperance society. 
I have joined it.” 

“Perhaps your Riverence needed it,” was the reply. 


ENCOURAGING TO OLD PEOPLE. 


Speaking of the ages of judges, the Springfield 
Republican says that “John Marshall was laying 
down the law from the bench of the United States 
Supreme Court in his eightieth year.” And Sidney 
Bartlett was giving high-priced legal opinions at 
considerably over ninety. 

We remember looking over Mr. Bartlett's home law 
library some years ago, and saying to him, “you 
ought to charge people $50 for looking over this 
library.”” To which Mr. Bartlett replied, with a 
smile, “‘ they don’t all get off so cheaply as that.” 


INDIA. 


We are glad to receive from the head 
master of the Arya Samaj Institution of 
Bareilly, in the province of Agra, India, 
Gauga Saran, a long, kind letter announcing 
that he is President of the American India 
‘Band of Mercy,’’ numbering sixty-three 
members, and holding meetings every 
month, all of which meetings he proposes 
to report to us. 

We hope and pray that the time is coming 
when the flag of our ‘‘ Band of Mercy,’’ on 
which is inscribed ‘‘ Glory to God,’ ‘* Peace 
on Earth,” ‘‘ Kindness, Justice and Mercy 
to Every Living Creature,” will, like the 
flag of England, wave around the world. 


TEXAS. 


Hon. Harry Haynes, of Brenham, Texas, 
writes us of a case in which a colored man 
in his town, while treating a poor, worn-out 
horse with terrible cruelty, fell forward on 
his face in the street, totally paralyzed. 

This leads us to say that not only in every 
town in the State of Texas humane edu- 
cation and “ Bands of Mercy” are needed 
for the protection of dumb animals from 
cruelty, but also in nearly every town in 
the United States and in all our territories. 


A GOOD THING BY DR. JOHNSON. 


The famous Dr. Johnson had so much bothered his 
London publisher, Andrew Millar, in the printing of 
his dictionary, that when it was finally completed, 
Mr. Millar wrote as follows: 

“Mr. Andrew Millar’s compliments to Dr. Johnson, 
and he thanks God that he is done with him.” 

To which came this reply: “ Dr. Johnson is glad to 
know that Mr. Andrew Millar has the grace to thank 
God for anything.” 

Another good story of Dr. Johnson is that, when 
he proposed matrimony to the lady who became his 
wife, she told him that she couldn’t marry because 
one of her uncles had been hung, to which the 
doctor replied that he didn’t know that any of his 
relatives had ever been hung, but that he had several 
who ought to have been. 


THE BEST WAY. 


This world is a difficult world, indeed, 
And people are hard to suit, 

And the man who plays on the violin 
Is a bore to the man with a flute. 


And I myself have often thought 
How very much better ’twould be, 

If every one of the folks I know 
Would only agree with me. 


But since they will not, then the very best way 
To make this world look bright 

Is never to mind what people say, 
But do what you think is right. 


A correspondent writes to know what he ought to 
get for “kicking cows.” We should say about a year 


if he does it habitually.—Sacred Heart Review. 
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BIRDS AS OMENS. 


The American Field records 
as a fact that, when an epidemic 
ef cholera threatens a certain 
locality, the birds leave the 
neighborhood a few days before 
the appearance of the scourge. 
This was noticed in connection 
with the recent outbreak of the 
epidemic at Hamburg. In 1884, 
the same phenomenon occurred 
at Marseilles and Toulon, where 
all the birds, as if actuated by a 
common impulse, abandoned 
the plague-stricken cities, and 
took up their abode at Hyeres, 
which was fortunate in escaping 
the plague. The great influx of 
birds at the time was much 
commented upon by the inhabi- 
tants. In 1872 all of the spar- 
rows left the town of Prezem- 
syl, Gallicia, two days before 
the appearance of the pest, and 
not a single bird returned be- 
fore the end of November, when 
the cholera had entirely dis- 
appeared. Let us hope that the 
birds may remain with us this 
summer. 


The little daughter of a West- 
ern preacher circulated it all 
around the neighborhood that 
her papa had been made “a 
doctor of vanity.” 


THE BIRD SCHOOL. 


From “ Bush or Bonnet,” an interesting story published by ‘“ Abbey Press,” 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THREE O’CLOCK IN THE 


What do the robins whisper about 

From their homes in the elms and birches? 
Pve tried to study the riddle out; 
But still in my mind is many a doubt, 

In spite of deep researches. 


MORNING. 


While over the world is silence deep, 

In the twilight of early dawning, 
They begin to chirp and twitter and peep, 
As if they were talking in their sleep, 

At three o’clock in the morning. 


Perhaps the little ones stir and complain 
That it’s time to be up and doing; 

And the mother-bird sings a drowsy strain 

To coax them back to their dream again 
Though distant cocks are crowing. 


Or do they tell secrets that should not be heard 

By mortals listening and prying? 
Perhaps we might learn from some whispering word 
The best way to bring up a bird, 

Or the wonderful art of flying. 


it may be they speak of an autumn day 
When, with many a feathered roamer, 
Under the clouds so cold and gray, 
Over the hill they take their way 
In search of the vanished summer. 


it may be they gossip from nest to nest, 
Hidden and leaf-enfolded; 

For do we not often hear it confessed 

When a long-kept secret at last is guessed, 
That ‘‘a little bird has told it?” 


Perhaps; but the question is wrapped in doubt, 
They give me no hint or warning. 

Listen and tell me if you find out 

What do the robins talk about 
At three o’clock in the morning? 


R. 8S. PALFREY, 
In “Every Other Sunday.” 


Miss Joy—‘‘ Madam, Mr. Foster has come to take 
me for adrive; may I go,madam?” Madam—“ You | 
know, Miss Joy, the rules of Vassar do not allow it, | 
unless you are engaged—are you engaged to Mr. Fos- | 
ter?” Miss Joy (doubtfully)—* N-no, but if you will | 
det me go I shall be by the time we get back.” | 


Christ fed the multitude first, and then preached to — 
them. Some of his modern disciples think it better 
to shoot them. 


| hoppers. 


| the Winter. 


AUTUMN’S FAREWELL DANCE. 

One bright autumn day there was an universal 
rustle among the leaves and blossoms and feathery 
brown grasses that grew by the brook. There seemed, 
too, an unusual stir among the crickets and grass- 
What could it be that had set them to 
tuning their little fiddles so vigorously? The South- 
west wind knew. Since every morning he had flown 


| about whispering a message to the birds, the bees 


and every living thing out of doors. This is the mes- 
sage he brought them: 

“ Mrs. Autumn invites you to a party to be given for 
our friends, the Birds, who are soon to go South for 
The party will be given at Mrs. Autumn’s 
country place, ‘ Out of Doors.’” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Autumn, to her friends, “‘ Spring 
gave the Birdies’ Ball, and Summer has been made 
very happy by their songs. It will be a pleasure to 
me to give them a farewell dance.” 

Mrs. Autumn’s daughters, September, October and 
November, were to decorate the house for the party. 
Lovely September brought sheaves of golden grain, 
plumes of nodding golden-rod and yellow corn. 

“Oh, how beautiful, September!” cried October, 
coming in with her arms full of purple grapes and 
trailing crimson vines and scarlet leaves. Then, 
when November had added delicate brown grasses 
and scarlet berries, the house was beautiful indeed. 

“IT must order a new gown for the party,” said 
September. ‘ My last year’s gown was spoiled by the 
equinoctial storm.” So she ordered one of yellow, 
trimmed with tassels of the Indian corn. 

*T, too, must have a new one,” said October. “ For 
when November came last year, [lent hermine. How 
well she looked init! Every one said she was the 
most charming November ever seen.” 

‘‘Let me paint you a gown for the party, October,” 
said little Jack Frost. ‘(I know your favorite col- 
ors.” 

“Oh, thank you, Jack,” said October. “ You may, 
indeed.” ‘So, that night, when the world was asleep, 
the little artist worked; and in the morning there 
stood October in a gown of crimson and russet, all 
dashed with purple and orange. ‘‘ Now, Jack, do 
paint one for November,” said October. “ Perhaps 


| we can persuade her to wear gay colors again this 


year.”’ 
‘““With pleasure,” said Jack. But when he looked 
in his paint-box he was so sorry. “Oh, November,” 


| he cried, “‘ I’ve nothing left but brown and white.” 


* Never mind, Jack,” said November. “Brown is 
my favorite color.”” So November’s gown was of soft 
brown, trimmed with oak leaves. 

Soon the guests began to arrive. 


The Misses Pop- 


lar came first, all in lovely yellow. They were fol- 
lowed by the Misses Maple in crimson and yellow, 
escorted by their brother, Mr. Swamp Maple, in scar- 
let. The Beeches and Chestnuts were there in gay 
colors; the Oaks came in last in dull crimson and 
brown. 

And what music there was for the dancing! High 
in a tree sat our old friend, Professor Wind, leading 
the band. The Crickets brought their violins. The 
Bumble-bees played the bass-viol, and the Wood- 
pecker the drum. Grasshopper Green was there with 
his “dozen wee boys” who were quite grown up by 
this time. They had changed their little green jack- 
ets for brown ones, and each carried his little fiddle 
under his wing. 

The Katydids had been asked to entertain the 
guests by a story: The story of Katy. But before 
the time for story-telling came, a slight difference 
of opinion arose among them as to something Katy 
did or didn’t do. And they became so interested in 
discussing the matter, that they forgot all about tell- 
ing their story; not one word did they say all the 
evening except ‘“‘ Katy didn’t! Katy did!” ; 

The birds flitted softly from spray to spray, saying 
good-bye to their friends. Their songs were not as 
loud and joyous as at the Birdies’ Ball. Were they 
thinking of their empty nests? Were they thinking 
of the long journey before them? Yet, I know that 
not in the heart of one of them was a doubt that the 
kind Friend who had always led them would guide 
them over land and sea, and bring them safely back. 

What a merry time the dancers had! Grand- 
mother Spider said it made her feel quite young 
again to see them. Mr. Nutcracker frisking in and 
out of his hole, with his pockets full of nuts, said he 
would like to dance with them, but that this was his 
busiest season, and what would the little Nuterack- 
ers do next winter if he did not work ! 

As the party was given in honor of the birds, they 
were the first to thank Mrs. Autumn, and say fare- 
well. “ We thank you, too, dear trees,” they said, 
“for the shelter from sun and rain. We thank you, 
dear Wind, for rocking our babies so gently. We 
thank you, dear Grasses, for your help in building 
our nests. And we thank you, dear Earth, for the 
food we have had in abundance.” 

Then they fluttered away like a soft, brown cloud, 
to sleep with their heads tucked under their wings, 
and to dream of their long journey. As for the other 
guests, I really can’t say when they went home. For 
when I fell asleep that night, the Crickets were still 
playing their violins, and most of the Katydids 
agreed now that Katy did.—M. GERTRUDE FLYNN, 
Norwich, Conn. 
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Our Dumps ANIMALS. 


Boston, October, 1902. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


_— 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


an be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“Personal.”’ 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report three hundred and 
sizty-three new branches of our Parent Band 
of Mercy, making a total of fifty thousand 
eight hundred and forty-eight. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


The twenty-sixth annual session of the 
American Humane Association of Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will 
be held at Humane Hall, corner Howard 
and Eagle Streets, Albany, N. Y., October 
15, 16, 17. 

Various addresses are to be given by pro- 
minent humane workers. 

Full information has been sent to every 
Society in the United States. 


HUMANE EDUCATION AND PRO- 
TECTION OF ANIMALS. 


At the September meeting of the American Humane 
Education Society and the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, held on the 
17th ult., President Angell reported that during the 
past month the Societies’ agents had, in the investi- 
gation of cases, examined 1860 animals, taken 77 horses 
from work, and mercifully killed 72 horses and other 
animals. 

363 new “ Bands of Mercy” have been formed, mak- 
ing a total of 50,84s. 

Arrangements have been made with the proprietor 
of the famous horse “Jim Key,’’ which is to be at 
the Mechanics’ Fair, about to open, by which many 
thousands of children will be permitted to see the 
horse without charge. 

Several thousand placards for the protection of 
horses have been distributed and posted throughout 
the state. 


‘*BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT.” 


We are glad to find in The Boston Evening Tran- 
script of September 16th a kind notice of the recent 
work of our Humane Societies—the thousand orna- 
mental and useful hats for horses distributed—the 
thousand two ounce vials containing a preparation 
which, mixed with water, protects horses from horse- 
flies [green-heads, black-heads and other insects|— 
the five thousand large placards distributed and 
posted through the state, cautioning against over- 
driving, over-loading, over-working, killing of song 
or insect-eating birds or robbing their nests, etc. 

The writer of this interesting article suggests that 
perhaps some time we may be able to give away a 
thousand sets of rubber shoes, very much needed by 
horses on our hard pavements. In regard to this 
matter another point is of considerable importance, 
namely, that in warm weather when windows must 
be kept open, the pounding of horses’ feet on the 
asphalt streets keeps large numbers of sick people 
and light sleepers awake nights. When, to the rub- 
ber tires on carriages, we can add rubber shoes for 
the horses, all these people will be able to sleep. 
Personally, we have in Boston, Washington and other 
cities, been kept awake more or less nights by the 
pounding of horses’ hoofs on asphalt pavements. 


GAUTEMALA. 


Just before going to press we are glad to have an 
order from Gautemala [Central America], for two 
hundred copies of Spanish Black Beauty. We hope 
they will do lots of good for animals in Gautemala. 


WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


AUXILIARY TO THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


We are glad to learn from Miss Glendora Carpen- 
ter, patriotic instructor of the above, that they are 
proposing to introduce our humane work and forma- 
tion of “ Bands of Mercy” in the one hundred and 
sixty-three Pennsylvania lodges of the Pennsylvania 
corps. 


If you have any doubts as to whether animals feel 
pain, watch the look of extreme suffering and hope- 
less woe upon the face of a poor half-starved, over- 
worked horse. 


OUR “HUMANE BUILDING.” 


It is suggested that our proposed 
new building shall be named ‘+ The 
Humane Building’’— that in the most 
prominent part of it shall be inscribed 
the names of its givers and the objects 
for which it is erected: “Glory to God, 
Peace on Earth, Kindness, Justice and 
Mercy to Every Living Creature.” 


BUILD TEMPLE OF HUMANITY. 

A kind New York friend sends us a check 
for fifty dollars to help build our proposed 
humane building, and also a letter, pub- 
lished in The New York Herald of Sept. 4th, 
from which we take the following :— 


To THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD: 

Regarding the Burke millions, or a part thereof, I 
would send a sum sufficient to build the proposed 
Temple of Humanity in Boston, whose founder, Geo. 
T. Angell, president of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, is doing such a grand work, urging an 
education which shall discourage war, cruelty and 
kindred evils which cast their dark shadows over the 
world, while encouraging kindness and sympathy for 
all who suffer. 


THE BUILDING FOR OUR HUMANE 
SOCIETIES. 


We are glad to acknowledge the recep- 
tion of letters from some of our “ Bands of 
Mercy,”’ wishing to aid in the erection of 
such a building. All such letters we pre- 
serve, with care, for future use. 


THOUGHTS. 


The university or college sends out a doc- 
tor with a knowledge of drugs and medicines 
to hold in his hands the lives, health and 
happiness of human beings. ; 

Is it not important that he should be also 
humane ? 

It sends out a lawyer to practice his pro- 
fession for good or evil; a law-maker to 
make laws; a judge to administer them; a 
capitalist to employ hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of poorer people. 

Is it not important that all these should be 
humane ? 

Ought it not to be.the aim of every college 
and university to send out every graduate a 
better and more humane man than when he 
entered ? Gro. T. ANGELL. 


BECAUSE THEY HELP. 


We take pleasure in publishing as samples of hun- 
dreds of kind letters received at our offices, extracts 
from two received this morning: — 


(1) “Your paper is just wonderful and far-reaching 
in its influence. I have known a whole family con- 
verted to the cause of humanity and kindness by 
reading it. A. E. McIntyre.” 


(2) “Mr. Angell, I cannot thank you enough for 
what you are doing for our dumb friends. You are 
wielding an influence that will be felt long after your 
earthly life isended. You shall have my best wishes 
and prayers for your success. God bless you! 


Mrs. A. Locke.” 


Every school in the United States should have in 
its library copies of that most excellent work, Our 
Dumb Animals.— Greenville ( Miss.) Spirit. 
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Our 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomMAs TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JosEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over fifty th 1 br h of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over a million members. 


PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 
ry Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 


out the word harmless from his or her ee. ee 
P. C. A. on our badges means “Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘* Band of Mercy Information ” 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the “band”? and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DumsB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
of Schools of Boston. 

k y of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

: = For the President, an imitation gold 
ge. 

The head officers of Juvenile: Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for es, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The “Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals” cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants todo a kind 
act, tomake the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings : 


1.— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2.— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.— Readings. ‘‘ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
‘““Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.— A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.— Enrollment of new members. 

7.— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


| = 


MY HORSE JACK. 

{From Rev. J. V. B. Flack, D.D., Editor of Christian 
Union Witness Herald, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. | 

DeaR Bro. ANGELL.—Many years ago the writer 
came into the ownership of a very ungainly horse, 
whose owner did not think the animal would ever 
amount to much as he was awkward and about as 
homely an animal as you would see in a month. 
However, being a young animal, I had an idea that 
with such eyes of intelligence as Jack had [for that 
was his name] he would develop into a fair specimen, 
good enough for a traveling preacher at least. So I 
got possession of the animal, hitched him up toa 
sleigh and drove him from the northern county line 
of Iowa down near the centre of the state to our 
home. We took him into the family, fed him well, 
curried him often, talked to him like a brother, and 
never saw such developments in any animal before 
or since. He seemed to know all we said; in fact, did 
everything almost except talk. Three months after, 
I met the former owner of Jack, and he could hardly 
believe I had the same horse he let me have on that 
cold winter morning when I drove him out of his 
shed called a barn. From week to week Jack im- 
proved until he was the finest looking horse I ever 
drove. Being engaged in evangelizing, I traveled 
from the northern boundary tothe southern bound- 
ary of Iowa, and in a few months found I had a 
horse that could make more miles and talk more 
tongues [in his way] than I ever saw before. He 
would come at my call, stand where I placed him 
until I returned, step into the shafts of the buggy, 
let me know when he was hungry or thirsty, play 
with the children, come from the stable to the gate 
and reach his head over the fence so our little son, 
just beginning to run about the yard, could play and 
fondle with him; and the child and Jack were great 
cronies and seemed to understand each other. Often 
in traveling from one charge to another as evangelist 
and superintendent of the local churches in Iowa, 


ONE PART OF OUR WORK. 


I would make long trips across the then new and un- 
settled country [this was over 35 years ago] and 
would cross unbridged streams, hunt for shelter at 
night, sleep in all kinds of humble quarters, and, in 
fact, old Jack was my most intimate and principal 
companion almost day and night, until I really be- 
lieved then, and believe now, that he knew what I 
said to him, and in various ways and means sought 
to talk to me. Time and again on long trips in hot 
weather I would grow weary and sleepy, and coming 
to a nice shade or piece of grass on the prairie I 
would stop, unhitch Jack, turn him “‘ to grass,” and 
lay down in my covered buggy and take a nap, while 
he would eat around awhile, then come into the 
shade of the buggy top, put his head up near to 
mine and stand there and nod until I was ready to 
hitch him again to the rig and goon. I never failed 
to see to it that he had all the good pure water he 
needed, and his feed regularly —if I went without 
myself. For this kindness shown Jack for years he 
returned an hundred fold, and convinced me almost 
beyond cavil that horses have “immortality.” Of 
one thing I am sure, St. John saw “‘ an army of horses 
in Heaven,’ and I will not be surprised to meet my 
dear old faithful Jack when I get there. 

God bless you, Brother Angell, in the work in 
which you have been so faithfully engaged, and when 
in my weekly paper I can help you, all you will have 
to do will be to command me. 

Your brother for humane education, 
J. V. B. Fuack. 


TO LEARN ABOUT BIRDS. 

“Our Bird Friends,” an interesting edu- 
cational game about birds, by Sarah K. 
Dudley, Berlin, Mass. {price twenty-five 
cents, and for sale at booksellers], comes to 
We recommend it to everybody. 


our table. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.”’ 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal ; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


‘BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $675. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2.) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ‘* Glory to God,” 
* Peace on Earth,” **Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobi- 
ography, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s “400,” in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
each; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 60 cents 
at office, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


‘NEW YORK’S 400.” 
“Tt should receive as wide a circulation as ‘ Black 
Beauty.’”’—Boston Courier. 
“Charmingly told story. Its merits are many and 
its readers cannot be too numerous.”—Boston Ideas. 
“Extremely interesting. Will be laid down only 
with regret.”—Gloucester Breeze. 


“FOR PITY’S SAKE.” 
On the first day of issuing this book we had over 
a hundred orders for it, some of them for fifty and 
twenty-five copies. 


“PITY’S SAKE” FOR GRATUITOUS 
DISTRIBUTION. 

We acknowledge from various friends 
donations to aid us in the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of this most valuable book, which 
everyone reads with pleasure, and having 
read wants everybody else to read. 

To those who wish to buy it the price for 
our edition is 10 cents, and Mrs. Carter’s 
cloth-bound edition we are permitted to 
sell at 60 cents, or post-paid 70 cents. 


“ The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as youcan. Allsuffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, “‘Humane Education Committee, 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.’ 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane education of the 
millions who are soon to come 


on the stage of action. 
Gro. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 


Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 


over sixty millions of readers. 


‘¢ Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.” GEo. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send : 

(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw forthe . 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tentlis of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk — even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up ina stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. Ggo. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING, 


(1.) Avoid so far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. ; 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(8.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 


kept in a tin can. 
(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


| 
— 
| 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR. 
AN ENGLISH Story. 

John Griffith, a rich English manufacturer, sat in a 
room in his elegant mansion one day inautumn. To 
judge by his face, his reflections were of an agreeable 
nature. 

“The prospect is,” he said to himself, “‘ that my in- 
come for the present year will reach fifteen thousand 
pounds. That is a tidy sum for one who started as a 
poor boy. And Iam not so old, either. Just turned 
of sixty! There is more than one nobleman in the 
kingdom that would be glad of John Griffith’s income. 
My Katy will have a rich dowry.” 

He was interrupted here by the entrance of a servant. 

“Mr. Griffith,” he said, “‘ there are three men be- 
low who would like to see you.” 

“Three men?” 

“Yes, sir. They are not gentlemen,” said the ser- 
vant, who understood the question. ‘‘ They are men 
from the mill, I’m thinking.” 

“Very well; show them up.” 

It was a holiday and the works were not in opera- 
tion, so the operatives were off work. 

Then was heard the tramp of heavy boots on the 
staircase and presently entered three men, whose 
dress and appearance indicated clearly that they 
belonged to the class who are doomed to earn their 
daily bread by hard and unremitting labor. 

“What is your business with me, my men?” asked 
Mr. Griffith, rising and surveying them with interest. 
“ Are you employed in the mill?” 

* Yes, sir,” said the foremost, Hugh Roberts ; “ yes, 
Mr. Griffith, we are employed in the mill, and it’s 
about that we’ve come to see you.” 

“Very well,” said John Griffith, resuming his seat, 
“speak on, whatever you have to say to me.” 

“It’s this, Mr. Griffith, sir, and I hope you won’t be 
offended at what Isay. We came here tohumbly beg 
that you would be pleased to raise our wages.” 

‘To raise your wages!’ exclaimed Mr. Griffith, in 
a displeased tone. 

“Yes, sir. I hope you won’t be offended.” 

“Don’t I give as high wages as are paid in other 
mills?” 

““Mayhap you do, sir; but it’s very hard to get 
along on three shillings a day.” 

“ But if I should pay higher wages than others they 
could undersell me in the market.” 

“T don’t know, sir, but I think we should work 
more cheerfully and do more ina day if we felt that 
we had a little more to live on, so that the wife and 
children needn’t have to pinch and go hungry.” 

These words were uttered in a manly and straight- 
forward tone, and there was not a little pathos in 
them, but it seemed lost upon Mr. Griffith. 

“It’s only siwpence more.a day we ask, sir,’”’ said 
Hugh Roberts, pleadingly. 

Mr. Griffith made a mental calculation. He had 
three hundred men in his employ. He found that 
sixpence a day additional would make a sum total 
during the year of over two thousand pounds. This 
reflection hardened his heart against the applicants. 

“No,” he said, “ your request is unreasonable; I 
cannot accede to it.” 

“ But, sir,” said Hugh Roberts, ‘“‘ think what it is 
to support a family on three shillings a day.” 

“Itis hard, no doubt,” said Mr. Griffith; “but I 
cannot afford to make the advance you desire.” 

“Then you refuse, sir?” 

“Ido. If you can do any better, of course I won’t 
prevent your bettering yourselves.”’ 

“We can’t do better, sir,” said Hugh, bitterly, 
crushing his hat between his toil-hardened fingers. 
“We have no other way to live, except to work for 
you and take what you are pleased to pay.” 

“Think it over, my men,” said Mr. Griffith more 
good-humoredly, for he had carried his point, ‘‘ and 
you will see that I can’t pay more than other manu- 
facturers. I’ve no doubt your wives and children 
will earn something to help you along.” 

The three men departed with sad faces, looking as 
if life were a weary struggle with little to cheer it. 

Scarcely had they left the room when Katy Griffith 
entered. 

Born when her father was comparatively late in 
life, she was his darling and the light of his existence. 
It was for her that he wished to become very rich, 
that he might make her a match for the highest, as 
he was wont to express it. 

** They will overlook old John Griffith’s pedigree,” 
he said to himself, “if his daughter has a good hun- 
dred thousand pounds to her dowry.” 

Katy entered, a bright-eyed, attractive girl of fif- 
teen, of whom her father might well be proud. 

“ How are you, my darling ?”’ said her father, smil- 
ing fondly upon her. 

“I’m always well,” she said lightly; ‘‘but, papa, 


BOUNDARY BETWEEN LIFE 
AND DEATH. 

Where is the exact boundary 
between life and death? Up to 
within a few years it was sup- 
posed that a human being was 
really dead a few moments after 
breathing ceased, but Dr. La- 
borde, director of physiological 
work to the faculty of medicine 
in Paris, has proved that life 
may linger in the body hours 
after all signs of respiration 
have ceased to be observable. 

Boston Herald, Aug. 21st. 


I think the above is worthy 
the consideration of the thou- 
sands of physicians who receive 
our paper every month. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 


{From “Cat Journal,” Palmyra, N. Y.] 


who were those poor men that I met on the stairs? 
Had you been scolding them?” 

What makes you ask, Katy?” 

** Because they looked so sad and discouraged.” 

“Did they?” asked Mr. Griffith, with momentary 
com punction. 

“Yes, papa; and I heard one of them sigh, as if he 
were tired of living.” 

“They were men from the mill, Katy.” 

“ And what did they come for? Do you tell them 
about the work?” 

“No, the overseer does that.” 

“What did they come for?”’ 

** You are very curious, my darling.” 

“That isn’t telling me, papa,’’ said the young lady, 
persistently. 

“Then, if you must know, it was to ask for higher 
wages.”’ 

“Of course you gave it.” 

“Of course I didn’t. Why should I?” 

‘Because they need it. How much do they get now?” 

“Three shillings a day.” 

“Only three shillings a day!” exclaimed Katy, 
“and have to support their families out of that?” 

Yes.” 

**O papa, how can you pay them such mean wages?” 

“T pay as high wages as other manufacturers,” said 
her father. 

“ But they can’t live on three shillings aday, poor 
men. How much more did they ask for?” 

“Sixpence a day.” 

“ Only sixpence a day, and you refused? ”’ said Katy, 
reproachfully. 

“But consider, my dear, on all my workmen it would 
amount to more than two thousand pounds a year.” 

* And how much do you make in a year, papa?”’ 

“This year,” said Mr. Griffith proudly, “I think I 


‘shall make nearly fifteen thousand pounds.” 


*“ You don’t surely spend all that, papa?’”’ 

“ Not more than four thousand pounds.” 

** And the rest?” 

“T lay up for my Katy.” 

“Then,” said Katy, ‘‘asit is to be mine, pay the 
menashilling moreaday. There’ll be enough left for 
me. I shouldn’t enjoy money that was taken from so 
many poor people. Think, papa, how much good the 
extra shilling would do to your poor men, and how 
little difference it would make to me. I shall be as 
rich as I want to be. Come, papa, you were once poor 
yourself. You should pity the poor.” 

At these words Mr. Griffith recalled the difficult 
struggle he had early in life, and the selfishness of his 
present treatment of his poor operatives struck him 
forcibly. His own heart joined with his daughter. 

* Are you in earnest, Katy, in what you say?’ he 
asked. 

Surely, papa.’’ 

“If Ido what you ask it will make a considerable 
difference in your fortune.” 

** But I shall feel so happy when I think that the 
men are more comfortable. Won’t you doit, papa?” 

“ Yes, Katy,” said her father; “I will doas you say. 
Other manufacturers will think I have gone insane, 
but if I please my Katy I will not care.” 

* T love you better than ever now, papa,’’ and the 
warm-hearted girl threw her arms round her father’s 
neck. 

A servant was sent to Hugh Roberts’ cottage to bid 


him come to the great house. He was sitting in 
moody silence in his poor cabin, which was pervaded 
by a general air of want.and discomfort. He did not 
understand the summons, but thought he might be 
going to receive his discharge in return for his bold 
request. Again he was ushered into the presence of 
his employer. 

“T have been thinking of your request, my man,” 
said Mr. Griffith in a kind tone, “and though I doubt 
whether any otber manufacturer would grant it I 
have made up my mind to do it.” 

“Bless you, sir,” said Hugh Roberts, his face light- 
ing up. ‘Heaven will reward you. Then we shall 
have three shillings and sixpence hereafter?” 

* You shall have four shillings.” 

“Four shillings? Are you really in earnest, sir?” 

“Truly so. The overseer shall receive my instruc- 
tions to-morrow.” 

The workman burst into tears, but they were tears 
of joy. 

“The men will bless you,” he said, smiling, and the 
words had a pleasant sound for Mr. Griffith. 

A hearty blessing is not to be despised. 

It was found on experiment that the profits of the 
business were but little affected by the increased 
wages, for the men now worked with a hearty good- 
will which enabled them to accomplish more work in 
a day, so that Katy’s sacrifice will be less than was 
supposed. And every day she rejoices over the 
thought of the additional comfort secured by the ex- 
tra shilling paid at her request.—HoraTIo ALGER, Jr. 


“BOSTON EVENING RECORD.” 


Some time since, a reporter for the Boston Evening 
Record wrote such an amusing account of his Sunday 
efforts to find us (resulting at last in finding us in New 
Hampshire) that some readers of the Record whom 
we know, and doubtless thousands whom we do not 
know, had the pleasure of a good laugh over it. 

Feeling that the young man was entitled to some 
reward, we wrote a few lines to the Record, and are 
glad to receive from him, on August 27th, a kind 
letter closing, ‘‘I appreciate your goodness in writ- 
ing so pleasantly of me. If everybody wae so thought- 
Sul, this world would soon be a paradise.” 

Yours truly, 
H. W. Birp. 

To the above we add for the benefit of all the readers 
of Our Dumb Animals that there is hardly a day on 
which every one of us may not say or do something 
to help make the world happier. 


POLITENESS IN SWEDEN. 


When a train leaves a platform ora steamboat pier, 
all the lookers-on lift their hats to the departing 
passengers and bow to them, a compliment returned 
by the travelers. If you address the poorest person 
in the streets you must lift yourhat. A gentleman 
passing a lady on the stairs of a hotel must do the 
same. To enter a shop ora bank with one’s hat on is 
a terrible breach of good manners. If you enter or 
leave a coffee-room you must bow toall the occu- 
pants. 


| | 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


child and older person to seize 
every opportunity fo say a kind 
word or do a kind act that will 


make some other human being or 
some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We have 377 new Bands of Mercy 
to publish this month. They will ap- 
pear with many others in our enlarged 
November or December papcr. 


ONE OF THE MOST SUBLIME POEMS 
IN ALL LITERATURE. 


A prominent Boston lawyer said to us one 
day that he never read a-eopy of Our Dumb 
Animals without finding something which 
set him to thinking. 

We give in this issue ‘‘An Ode to the Deity,”’ 
written by the Russian poet and statesman, 
Derzhavin, who was born in 1743 and died 
in 1816. It is taken from Sir John Bowring’s 
translation of Russian anthology, and is 
thought by good judges to be one of the most 
sublime poems ever written. Our readers 
will find in every verse matter of profound 
thought on the most important subject that 
concerns our human race. 

It is said that one of the emperors of China 
ordered it to be inscribed on silk in letters 
of gold and hung in the chief room of his 
palace. 

We should be glad if the twenty thousand, 
or more, newspapers and magazines that 
receive our paper, each month, should re- 
publish it: 


ODE TO THE DEITY. 


O thou eternal one! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time’s all-devastating flight ; 
Thou only God; there is no God beside. 
Being above all beings; Mighty One, 
Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone ; 
Embracing all—supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more! 


In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean deep—may count 
The sands or the sun’s rays—but, God ! for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure :—none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries. Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite and dark ; 
And thought is lost, ere thought can soar so high, 
E’en like past moments in eternity. 


Thou! from primeval nothingness didst call— 

First Chaos, then Existence ;—Lord ; on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation :—all 

Sprang forth from Thee :—of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin ;—all life, all beauty thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth create ; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine ; 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be; Glorious! Great! 
Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 


Thy chains the unmeasured wniverse surround ; 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath ! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 
And beautifully mingled life with death. 
As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 
So, suns are born; so, worlds spring forth from thee; 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in thy praise. 


A million torches, lighted by thy hand, 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss; 
They own thy power, accomplish thy command ; 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light— 
A glorious company of golden streams— 
Lamps of celestial ether, burning bright— 
Suns, lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 


Yes, as a drop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificence in Thee is lost :— 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee? 
What am JIthen? Heaven's unnumbered host, 
Though multiplied by myriads and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance, weighed 
Against thy greatness; is but a cipher brought 
Against Infinity! O,whatamIthen? Naught! 


Naught? yet the efiluence of thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom, too! 
Yes; in my spirit doth thy spirit shine, 
As shines the sun-beam in a drop of dew. 
Naught? But I live, and on hope’s pinions fly 
Eager toward thy presence ; for in Thee 
I live and breathe, and dwell, aspiring high ; 
Even to the eternal throne of thy divinity. 
Iam—O God! and surely Thou must be. 


Thou art! directing, guiding all; Thou art! 
Direct my understanding, then, to Thee ; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart ; 
Though but an atom ’mid immensity, 
Still I am something, fashioned by thy hand ; 
I hold a middle rank ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realms where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundary of the spirit land ! 


The chain of being is complete in me; 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 
And the next step is spirit—Deity ! 
I can command the lightning, and am dust; 
A monarch, and a slave; a worm, a god! 
Whence came I here? and how 80 marvellously 
Constructed and conceived? Unknown? This clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy ; 
From out itself alone it could not be ! 


Creator! yes. Thy wisdom and thy word 
Created me. Thou source of life and good ! 
Thou, spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 
Thy light, thy love, in their bright plenitude 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
O’er the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere ; 
E’en to its source—to Thee—its Author—there ! 


O thoughts ineffable! O visions blest! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to thy Deity. 
God! thus, alone, my lowly thoughts can soar ; 
Thus seek thy presence, Being wise and good ; 
"Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore ; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 
The soul shall speak in tears its gratitude. 


A BEAUTIFUL IDEA. 


Away among the Alleghanies there is a spring so 
small that a single ox could drain it dry on a summer 
day. It steals its unobtrusive way among the hills 
ti]l it spreads out in the beautifal Ohio. Thence it 
stretches away a thousand miles, leaving on its banks 
more than a thousand villages and cities, and bear- 
ing on its bosom more than a half a thousand steam- 
boats. Then joining on the Mississippi, it stretches 
away some twelve hundred miles more, till it falls 
into the great emblem of eternity. It is one of the 
great tributaries of the ocean, which, obedient only 
to God, shall roll and roar until the angel, with one 
foot on the sea and the other on the land, shall lift 
up his hand to heaven and swear that time shall be 
no longer. So with moral influence. It is the rill, 
the rivulet, the ocean, boundless and fathomless as 
eternity. 


Kind words, a gentle voice and a 
little petting will accomplish vastly 
more in the management of horses 
than any amount of yelling. 


FOR COOKING A RABBIT. 


An old recipe for cooking a rabbit reads: 
“ First, catch the rabbit.”? 

The great thing wanted in our humane 
work at present is not essays or compila- 
tions of statistics, but an ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” of cattle transportation—of slaughter- 
houses—of cattle on the plains—of the treat- 
ment of our horses and all our domestic 
animals —of the destruction of birds and 
other harmless wild creatures — of war, and 
of all the other great subjects in which there 
is need of humane education. 

We wish our Peace Societies from their 
ample funds might offer prizes for the 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of war, and our Hu- 
mane Societies, from their funds as far as 
they can get them, prizes for the ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” of the various subjects before 
described. 

We must all remember that long articles 
and books which may interest us may have 
no interest whatever to the classes whom we 
wish to reach — and bear constantly in mind 
that the rabbit can never be cooked until we 
have caught the rabbit. 


“TEACH ME THY WAY.” 


O Thou unseen, eternal One, 
Whom myriad worlds obey— 
Whose being is—whose will be done, 
Where’er the rays of stars or sun 
Through the wide realms of ether run: 
“Teach me Thy way.” 


At morn, when first Thy golden beams 
Thy glorious works display, 

When o’er the hill Thy sunlight streams, 

And earth with life and beauty teams, 

Like some bright isle in happy dreams: 
“Teach me Thy way.” 


At evening, when Thy shadows fall 
Around departing day, 

And lowly vale, and mountain tall, 

And stream, and lake, and forest, all 

Grow sombre with their mantling pall: 
“Teach me Thy way.” 


Nor less, when in life’s solemn hour, 
Are sleeping silently, 
The weary bee, in tiny flower, 
The wildbird, in his greenwood bower, 
And souls ’neath thatch or princely tower; 
“Teach me Thy way.” 


When by the smile of summer blest, 
The fields and woods are gay, 

All in a robe of verdure dressed; 

When the wild winds have sunk to rest, 

Thy waves are still on ocean’s breast: 
“Teach me Thy way.”’ 


Or when Thou stretchest forth Thine arm, 
In awful majesty, 

In wintry skies, or climate warm, 

Robing about the unseen form 

With clouds and darkness, fire and storm: 
“Teach me Thy way.” 


Maker of all—Earth, Sea and Air, 
Ruler of night and day, 

Long as I live beneath Thy care, 

While goodness keep and mercy spare, 

Be ever this my heartfelt prayer: 
“Teach me Thy way.” 


And when Life’s fleeting hours are past; 
When in eternity 

The undying soul on Thee is cast, 

O take me to Thyself at last, 

And through that endless, unknown vast, 
“Teach me Thy way.” 


Our Dumb Animals. 


FOOTBALL. 

Why do you object to football, Mr. 
Angell? 

Answer. We do not object to the good 
old game of football, which we have played 
hundreds of times—whole college classes 
taking part. But we do object to the foot- 
ball fights where only college elevens take 
part in a battle while all the rest simply 
look on and bet their own or somebody’s else 
money on the result. 


GLORIOUS FOOTBALL GAME. 
(From the Portland Oregonian.) 


Away with the feeble prize fight, 
Away with the lifeless ring, 
Away with the palsied short-arm jab 
And decrepit full-arm swing; 
For our blood is hot within us, 
And the sport is dull and tame, 
And we thirst for the blood that streaks the mud 
At the glorious football game ! 


Hurrah for the seething scrimmage 
Of the tangled twenty-two! 
Hurrah for the writhing legs and arms 
Of the smiling, fighting erew ! 
Hurrah for the blood of battle 
That dyes the mass with flame, 
And the grewsome groans and the melting moans 
Of the glorious football game! 


From the tense and breathless line-up, 
Before the first wild rush, 

When the slashing, smashing guards go down 
In a gnarled and knotted crush. 

Till the stretchers come to carry 
Away the maimed and lame, 

There is pure delight in the very sight 
Of the glorious football game! 


We see the gory garments 
In shreds and tatters rend, 
We watch the frantic halfback jump 
Upon the prone left end; 
We watch the doughty fullback 
Slide o’er the line to fame, 
And we catch our breath in the fear of death 
At the glorious football game ! 


And their limbs are wrenched and swollen, 
And their heads are gashed and sore, 

And the gutters ’round the white-lined field 
Are running red with gore; 

But the “ subs” relieve the wounded, 
And the play goes on the same; 

Let the dying lie in their blood and die, 
And go on with the glorious game! 


We cheer from the thronging grandstands 
And the bleachers echo back, 

As we trace the ball through all its long, 
Uncertain, sinuous track; 

And in yells that cleave the heavens 
Our ecstasy proclaim, 

And shout till hoarse through the changing course 
Of the glorious footWall game ! 


And when the fight is finished, 
And the wounded borne to bed, 
And a few heartfelt but hasty tears 
Are shed above the dead, 
We rush upon the players, 
And we bear with glad acclaim 
The surviving few of the twenty-two 
From the scene of the glorious game ! 


Then down with the palsied prize fight, 
It’s a brief and bootless bore; 
And it’s stale and tame beside the game 
That is sport to the very core; 
He only is a hero 
Who fights his way to fame 
At the risk of life through the struggling strife 
In the glorious football game! 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


We are glad to receive, on September 8th, from the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the State of West Vir- 
ginia, an interesting letter, in which he says that he 
will not ride after a docked horse, or after one that is 
uncomfortably checked, and that he intends to con- 
tribute to the erection of our humane building in 
Boston. 


THE DOG KNEW. 


Edwin Landseer, the great 
animal painter, not only 
loved every dog he saw 
but there seemed to be a 
clear understanding  be- 
tween this great - hearted 
man and the creatures he 
loved to paint. The follow- 
ing incident told by a friend 
is interesting: 

Queen Victoria once asked 
him how it was that he 
gained this knowledge and 
understanding. ‘ By peep- 
ing into their hearts, 
ma’am,’’ was his answer. I 
remember once being won- 
derfully struck with the 
mesmeric attractions he 
possessed with them. A 
large party of his friends 
were with him at his house 
in St. John’s Wood; his 
servant opened the door; 
three or four dogs rushed 
in, one a very fierce-look- 
ing mastiff. We ladies 
recoiled, but there was no 
fear; the creature bounded 
up to Landseer, treated 
him like an old friend, 
with most expansive de- 
monstrations of delight. 
Some one remarking how 
fond the dog seemed of him, 
he said: “I never saw it 
before in my life.” 


Bulldogs and paragraph- 
ers don’t say much; but 
their short bark hits harder 
than a sermon.—Truth. 


TWO MOTHERS. 


THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 
By Buiss CARMAN, in Boston Pilot. 


Out through the hills of midnight, 
Hurtling and thundering on, 

The night express from the outer world 
Speeds for the open of dawn. 


Out of the past and gloom-wrack, 
Out of the dim and yore, 

Freighted as train or caravan 
Was never freighted before: 


Built when the Sphinx’s query 
Was new on the lips of peace; 

Hurled through the aching and hollow years 
Till time shall have release. 


Stealing and swift as a shadow, 
Sinuouns, urging and blind, 

Unpent as a joy or the flight of a bird, 
With oblivion behind; 


Down to the morrow country, 
Into the unknown land! 
And the Driver grips the throttle-bar; 
Our lives are in His hand. 
* * * 


His wreckeérs, grinning and lean, 
Are lurking at every curve; 

And the Driver plays with the throttle-bar; 
He has the iron nerve. 


We pant up the climbing grade, 
And coast on the tangent mile, 

While the Driver toys with the throttle-bar, 
And gathers the track in His smile. 


' The dreamer weary of dreams, 
The lover by love released, 
Stricken and whole, and eager and sad, 
Beauty and waif and priest, 


All these adventure forth, 
Strangers tho’ side by side, 

With the tramp of time in the roaring wheels, 
And haste in their shadowy stride. 


The star that races the hills 
Shows yet the night is deep; 

But the Driver humors the throttle-bar; 
So you and I may sleep. 


For He of the sleepless hand 
Will drive till the night is done,— 

Will watch till morning springs from the sea, 
And the rails grow gold in the sun; 


Then He will slow to a stop 
The tread of the driving-rod, 

When the night express rolls into the dawn; 
For the Driver’s name is God. 


FOUR DOGS. 
There were four dogs one summer day 
Went out for a morning walk, 
And as they trotted along their way 
They began to laugh and talk! 


Said Dog No. 1, “I really think 
My master is very wise; 

For he builds great houses tall and grand 
That reach clear up to the skies!” 


Said Dog No. 2, in a scornful tone, 
“Ho! ho! That’s wonderful — yes! 

But listen to me— my master writes books! 
He’s sold a million, I guess!”’ 


Then Dog No. 3 tossed his curly head 
And gave a sly little wink; 
“ That’s nothing to tell! My master is rich! 
He owns half the world, I think!” 
The fourth little dog had been trotting along, 
With a wise, reflective mind. 
At last he said, with a happy smile, 
“My master — he is kind!” 
* * * 
Now, if your opinion should be asked, 
I wonder what you would say! ; 
Which dog paid the sweetest compliment 
To his master on that day? 


DOG SAVED FAMILY. 
(Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald). 
East WaTERBORO, ME., Sept. 17, 1902. — Charles 
Goodwin’s farm buildings were burned to-day. The 


family was awakened by a dog and had barely time 
to escape. Loss, $1800, 
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Receipts of the M.S. P. C. A. for August, 1902. 


Fines and witness fees, $30.20. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. E. M. Kettle, $100; Mrs. S. B. Griffin, $10; Mrs. 
Sidney Clementson, $10; Francis T. Owen, $10. 


Five Eacu. 


Mrs. Ellen B. Merriam, Mrs. Mary V. Polsey, Miss 
A. von Arnim, Mrs. Geo. H. Hood, Geo. W. Tapley, 
Mrs. K. H. Newcomb, M. W. White, Miss M. O. Hill, 
Mrs. Olga Frothingham. 


Two Eacu. 


Nathan F. Clark, John 8S. Cooke, Mrs. E. J. Wood, 
E. A. Cowee, Mrs. G. G. Matthes, Eli W. Batchelor, 
Mrs. W. A. Hartwell, Miss Emma Evans, Mrs. G. H. 
Harrington, H. P. Cormerais, Mrs. J. A. Woolson, 
Mrs. M. G. Ware, Mrs. E. M. Huntoon, E. L. Davis, 
Mrs. J. A. Ingalls, W. E. Putnam, William Bellamy, 
Mrs. D. F. Hunt, Mrs. J. H. Thayer, Mrs. Mary G. 
Ward, Mrs. Charles Tucker, Mrs. J. W. Matthews. 


Ong Eaca. 


Mrs. J. B. Bent, J. N. Pierce, Brookline friend, Mrs. 
M. McConnell, Miss C. G. Babbitt, M. Bullock, for 
Band of Mercy work, C. K. Fox, Ben Levy, M. W. 
Reed, J. Williams, Dr. A. H. Hoadley, L. W. Farmer, 
G. B. Williams, Mrs. L. D. James, E. D. Chapin, A. M. 
Curtis, H. C. Lagréze, A. Etter, Mrs. C. A. Hum- 
phreys, W. P. Sparrell, Mrs. D. A. Alden, G. Sey- 
mour, G. O. Wood, Miss H. A. Howe, G. L. Hyde, 
Mrs. Wm. Q.Wales, Dr. J. Bascom, Prentiss, Brooks & 
Co., Mrs. W. N. Flynt, Dr. J. H. Robinson, Mrs. G. W. 
Cummings, Mrs. M. C. Crocker, G. T. Baker, 58. B. 
Campbell, E. L. Parker, Miss A. May, Miss E. G. May, 
E. E. Locke, A. C. Hosmer, Mrs. M. C. Perkins, F. M. 
Hobbs, Mrs. C. J. Rice, Mrs. J. C. Fisher, Mrs. Geo. C. 
Bosson, Jr., Mrs. 8.8. Spear, Abbott Stevens, Mrs. C. 
E. Childs, Mrs. R. A. Bradford, J. E. Frenning, Miss 
L. M. Allen, Mrs. F. M. White, Mrs. J. Melien, H. N. 
Lathrop, H. W. Lamb, G. Taintor, J.C. Tripp, J. W. 
Wilson, H. L. Williams, C. M. Whipple, A. H. White, 
J. P. C. Winship, Dr. D. E. Cone, Mrs. C. 8. Adams, 
Mrs. H. A. Turner, C. H. Currier, R. E,. Morse, M. W. 
Bond, F. W. Lee, F. F. Fiske, M. A. Newton, Miss 
Goodell, W. G. Mclutyre. 

Total, $291. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

O. A. Gardner, $11; A. 8S. Arnold, $6; L. C. Boyd, 
$4.50; Arthur Head, $4; Miss Lydia A. Clegg, $1.50; 
L. Haeberle, $1; Mrs. M. L. 8S. Sutton, $1; C. Har- 
court, $1; L. Ordway, $1; F. W. Cadworth, $1; P.C. 
Mahan, $1; Mrs. J. A. Shearman, $0.96; Berlin paper, 
$0.62. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 


H. W. Zimmerman, Mrs. C. Wilcox, E. Harker, 
M. Moffatt, J. Langhart, Mrs. J. C. Lewis, E. C. Edes, 
Mrs. P. L. Fields, Miss Hart, Mrs. E. 8S. Ficklin, Mrs. 
A. Beernink, A. G. Clark, Mrs. L. N. Lomery, Miss 
Stone, R. P. Currier, G. A. Shattuck, Mrs. T. A. 
Hogue, E. Rochester, Sub. News Co., L. W. Caldwell, 
R. R. Robinson. 

All others, $3.64. 

Total, $48.72. 

Sales of publications, $38.08. 

Total, $721. 


VIVISECTION. 


Sir Thomas Watson, M. D., ex-President Royal 
College of Physicians: ‘One of the greatest phy- 
sicians who ever lived, . . . Sir Thomas Watson, 
told me himself, not long before be died, that young 
men had to unlearn at the bedside what they had 
learned in the laboratory.” (From speech of Canon 
Wilberforce, June 22, 1892.) 

Surgeon General Charles Gordon, C. B., Honorary 
Physician to the Queen: “I hold that the practice of 
performing experiments upon the lower animals, 
with a view to benefiting humanity, is fallacious.” 
(Speech, June 22, 1892.) 

Dr. Charles Bell Taylor, F. R.C.8.: “The practice 
of cutting open living animals, literally the practice 
of dissecting them alive, in the supposed interests of 
science, which is called vivisection, is, in my judg- 
ment, to be condemned.” (Speech at Nottingham, 
November 29, 1893.) — Boston Evening Transcript. 


OUR, PRESIDENT. 

We see at this writing that our President, 
on account of injury at Pittsfield, is obliged 
to give up the rest of his Westerntour. Our 
impression has been that it would be better 
for him just now to be at Washington at- 
tending to the coal strike and other matters 
than to be risking his life making speeches 
over the country. 

We believe in his honesty and know he 
has lots of pluck, but have never felt so 
much confidence in his discretion. It seemed 
very foolish to us when he went with his 
cabinet from Washington to Philadelphia 
to see a football fight, and it seems foolish 
to us for him to risk his life as he has been 
doing. We have no doubt he would lead a 
charge of the six hundred at Balaclava, but 
we think as President of the United States 
he has more important duties. An honest 
bull-dog is at times a very useful animal, 
but an honest bull-dog with confused ideas 
of humanity may get his owner into a fight 
with all the neighbors, and do vastly more 
harm than good. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in the de- 
gree that they command the sympathies of their 
neighbors. 


=> 


HORSE SCARED TO DEATH. 
(Special Dispatch to the “Boston Herald.” ) 

Oxrorp, Cr., Aug. 26, 1902.— Nathan Rigg’s horse, 
which was standing hitched to a post at Seymour, 
was frightened to death by an automobile owned by 
the Smedley brothers of New Haven. When the auto 
passed, the horse gave a plunge and dropped dead at 
the post. 


*OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals” 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north of Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is so seldom thrown into the waste- 
basket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. Al] Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. Al 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“ Bands of Merey’’ through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Merey 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publi including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


Don’t forget your cat, 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. OC. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: — 

Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 


cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
- heavy paper 35 cts. 


(German) ° 


(Modern Greek). . paper 25 cts. 
(Swedish) paper 20 cts 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 72 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
age paid. To Contestants, 6 cents, postage paid. 
Autobiographical Sketches and "Recollections, y Geo. 
. Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at Office, and 25 cents 
maile 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell . 2 cents each, or 
Senne’ Leaflets, Nos. 1 to8, by Geo. T. 
Angell — Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
—_ for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether,or . 200 
Humane Horse Book, , compiled by ‘Geo. 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


T. Angell, 5 cents eac 5.00 m 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 

Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each 100 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1.50 ad 


Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
Angell . -50 “ig 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell ° 60 
The Crue! Over-check Card (two on -20 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . 1.00 - 
Service of 65 
Band of Mercy nformation, by Geo. T. 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 

ymns, book form, two cents for 

the whole, or 2.00 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. ° 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 


Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twent -five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

aa Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., 
corner Hawley, Boston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EpUCATION Society. 

Active Life. . . $100 00| Associate Annual . $5 00 

Associate Life. 6000| Branch ..... 00 

Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. ... 10 


Rates OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 
Active Life . $100 00 - $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 °° 100 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’ Boece 10 


All members of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts perpen P.C. A. receive 
on — ANIMALS free, and all publications of the 

ciety. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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